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* * • ,..•*'•, 
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classroom management strategies, instruction in the. areas of language arts, 

reading, and mathematics, tekcher education, teaqher planning, .effects of 

external pressures on teachets' decisions, socio-cultural factors, and 
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Abstract 



This paper reviews highlights of research on teaching conducted in 
the 1970's, discusses current .trends, and considers accomplishments likely ; 
to be forthcoming in the 1980's. The latter include better attention tck 
context in* collecting classroom data and qualifying its probable generartiza- 
bility, more and better measurement of progress toward affective outcomes 
of' instruction (in addition- to. continued attention to cognitive outcome!^ 
development of explanations for pracfess-process and process-outcome linkages 
.-presently recognized but not fully understood, and better integration of re- 
search on teaching wiih research on learning. 1 
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." v V RECENT RESEARCH ON TEACHING 1 ^ 

2 * " 

• • - \ i Jere Bjophy *' ^ 

This is a comment on recent research on teaching, especially fe- 

■ * ^ .■***. • • ' 

search. that links teaching processes to their outcomes (student learijf, 

\lng and attitudes). Several recent reviews of the major findings of work 

in this field are available elsewhere (trophy, 1979a; Good', 1979; Medley, ' 

1979; fteterson & Walberg, 1979< Rosenshine, 1979), as are methodplo^ital 

commentaries. (Berliner, 1977; Bro^hy, 1979b; Doyle"; 1977). Consequently , 

this paper will .focus on the possible meanings and Implications of this 

work and on its probable (4lre"ctiorrs in the 1980' s. - ■ 

• • * . \ 

v A Loo k at the 1970 's ' • 

• . . . / — ! ~ * 

/The 1970*8 were a decade^ great -excitement and progress in research 
o^teaching., For the first, tie, .researcher* -concentrated on the individual ' 
teacher as the )jnit* of analysis (rather , than masking individual teacher ef- . 
fects by aggregating dat^ from all teachers working at given school or " \ 
using jt given curriculum) , and', more specifically, collected "data baaed on 
sustained observation of teacher behavior (rather than pencil and P 4per . ' 
measurement o* teachers' status characteristics, attitudes, or personalities), 
They also began to focus more on inservice rather than preservice 'teachers, 
which slewed them to study teaching under more 'naturalistic conditions 

1 Th J Js pnpt i vaa deliver, ds an invited presentation to. the annual 
meeting of the Northeastern Educational 'Research Association, October, 1980. 
The author wish^g to thank June Smith for her .assistance in manuacript pre- 
paration* ^ v * 

2 .1 
Jere Brophy is coordinator of the Classroom Strategy Study and' a pro- 
fessor of student tea'cliing and professional development, and* counseling V 
and educational psychology^ . * ' % t \ 
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^ and to compare groups who. had' established .contrasting track records of 
effectiveness as "defined by relative success in producing student learning 

. gains on standardized tests-. Comparability of data from different teachers 
was enhanced by exercising control over the contents within which instruc- 

• tion was to be observed- (grade level, subject matter, student status charac- 
teristics, time of year) and /or by observing teachers often and long enough 
to build-up a reliable sample of their teaching behavior. Sophisticated* - 

, multivariate" classroom-observation systems were introduced that (1) combined 
high inference ratings with low inference coding of specific behaviors,' (2) . 
allowed for separate coding and analysis of behavior, that occurred in separate 

. contexts, and (3) expressed classroom process measures .not merely as fre- 

» 

quencies per unit o.f time but as percentages of the total number of 
times that the behavior in question might have been observed or expected. 
These and other methodological improvements (*cf, Brophy, 1979 b) used 
t initially in several correlational studies'. (Brophy & Evertson, -1976; 
.Evertson, Anderson, Anderson, & trophy, 1979; Good & Grouws% 1977; McDonald 
& Ellas', 1976; Soar & Soar, 1972; Stallings & Kaskowitz, Note 1; Tikunoff , 
Berliner, & Rist, Note 2), and later in detrimental studies (Anderson, 
Evertson, & Brophy, 1979; Good & Grouws, 1979; Program on' Teaching Effec- 
tiveness, 1978; Stallings, Cory, Fairweather, & Needels, Note 3) have 
yielded a reasonably coherent body of data linking rpocif ± c eac' charac- 

« [ "ti M uavljors to studeuc learning of basic skills. Following 
are a few of the maj6r conclusions from this work. 

Teachers Make a Diff erence 

v ■ 

Common sense suggests, that some Jeachers will teach more, or teach 
effectively , than others, so that their students will learn more. Yet, 
late 1960'^, writers like Stephens (1967) asserted that learning de- 




pended almost entirely on events occurring spontaneously within students, 
fio that the identity and behavior of the teacher were almost irrelevant* 
Data from the* Coleman vreport (Coleman, Campbell, Hobs on, McPartland, 
Moodi Weinfield, & York* 1966) seemed to support this. However, 1970's 

research, focusing on the\teacher as the unit of analysis, established ' ^ 

, f ■ \ • ■ 

that some teacbefs are reliably moire effective than others. Correlations 

of cilass-mean residual-gain scores from one year to the next usually 

averaged about .30, despite changes in* class 3ize* and composition, 

cohort effects unique to specif iq\classes , or teacher health and we^are 

factors that militate against stability in teacher behavior or teacher ' 

effects (Acland, 1976; Veldman & Brophy, 1974). 

Teacher Expectations and Role Definitions are Important 

\ ^ 
Students tend to -learn more when their fe'achers believe that instruc- 
ting students in the curriculum is basic to the teaching role, expect their 
students to learn, and act accordingly. These teaches make it their busi- 
ness to see that students master key objectives of the cur- ' -r 
teaching or finding another way to r . .,, _ approach xa nut suc- 

'" 1 •'•5 • ou8l..o4^fc^ke, task-oriented clasatooms % 

* \ ■ 

Effective Teachers Kee p Students Engaged in" Meaningful Tasks 

Effective teachers are successful in part because they not only allo- 
cate a lot of time for instruction but actually spend ^nost of that time 
actively instructing the students or supervising their work on assignments. 
They minimize the time devoted to transitions and other purely procedural 
matters, and especially the time devoted to dealing with c-lassroom disrup- 
tions. In part, they accomplish this by displaying signal continuity, with- 



itness, overla^pingnesa, challenge iand variety in assignments, and other 
. principles of effective group organization and management defined by Kounin 
(1970). Much of this boils down to, minimising disruption and off-task be- 
havior through prevention. Students are likely to remain attentive and. en- 

\ , . # • 

; gaged when their 'teacher presents an appropriate activity for them to focus 

t 

on, keeps it moving at a good pace, and monitors their responsiveness. S 
Recent work'by Evertson and Anderson (197» shows that organizing 
. the classr'oom to maximize stiident engagement in meaningful tasks involves 
a great deal of instruction in classroom procedures and routines,; especially 
in the early grades. It may be necessary for the teacher to begin the year: 
by giving detailed iristructions , perhaps supplemented with ; bpportunities 
for practice and feedback, to teach students when and how to make smooth 

V 

transitions between activities, 'sharpen pencils, obtain needed equipment, 
get help with an assignment ,. or check their work. Classrooms that seem 
to run automatically u8 „ s11 , _. ? , fro Vcaref~,: - , annlng> pr ,,, ra? ^ 
and direct instructs L:i :,ese .roce:ures^and ^ ,es at che r^i ,ning 
of the year, with periodic review as needed. 
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Task engagement is not enough by itself Students must L engaged 
in meaningful tasks if they are going'to learn efficiently. Although var- 
iety and a degree of challenge are imports!, the key variable -seems 'to 
■ be pacing, Students seem to learn the\o"st Ihen they proceed rapidly but 

. in very small^steps. > e y can answer .most (7Q-80Z). of the question^ that - ' ' 
teachers ask during group activities when the^ (the teachers) - are avail- > , 
^ 1 able to give feedback. In seatwork assignments when student s' are ex- 
pected to manage their owl learning, success rat;es approaching, 100% are ■ ' 
necessary. Seatwork should not be' busy work assigned merely to Reep ) 
^students occupied rather ^than/because it provides* practice in relevant 
' knowledge o* skills, but.it Should be, easy enough for students ' to.'experl- 

— » v 

» ■ ' . '• . -j ' 9. *' ( 



ence success if they apply themselves. Students consistently given work r 
that is too difficult for them can be expected td give up, and eventually 

I to •become "motivation problems." I ^ • 

This is well known to educators as a genetal ^principle, of course * 
but recent research on teaching makes a contribution by showing that stu- 
dents require a very high success rate in order to progress ef f icfLently. 

, Theoretical sources vary, on this points The achievement motivation' lkt- 

erature suggests th^t a. 50% success rate is optimal for maximizing achieve-: / 

* ' * V * " ■ % x 

ment motivation, ^ least for individuals who do not fear failure (Crawford,. 

, ■ . ' . i ) ' m 

1978), and this finding has sometimes been inappropriately generalized an<^ 

transformed into the notion that; classroom questions and assignments should 
be geared to a 50% succees rate. Similarly, writers who believe that high- 

er* level or thought questions 1^ .'valuable -than lowfir level or fact * 

questions frequently state or imply that learning^ that is "too easy ir is 

7 - c ' . ... 

likely to repetitive, boring, or pointless.. On the other hand, mastery-. 

. * f *s • 

learning a /ocates usually demand at least 80% success on assignments and 

tasks, arid programmed learning advocates expert to approach lOC^L- Class- 

■ /- / *' . ' / ■ • , * . * 

room^iata support the latjter position, indicating that teachers who pro-. 

' \ ' * i . « J 

gram f6r 90-100% success rates ^jon -student assignments produce better stu- 
dent learning than teachers who tolerate higher failure rates (Fisher, 
-Berliner, Filby, Marlikve, Cahen^, & Dishaw, Note\) . * ' 

The key concept here probably is maitdty to the point of overlearning. 
Basxc skills are taught in 'hierarchically organized and sequenced strands, 
so that success at arfy given level usually requires application of con- ~ 
cepts and skills mastered at earlier levels. ' Typically, students are pot 
able_^6 retain and apply concepts and skills unless they have be^n^mastere^ 

to the^ 'pdiftt of^SVerlearning, so 4 it is vital to teadh to thisSLevel «of mas- 

_ y \ r 

tery consistently • if consistent success is' tq be reasonably expected. The 

f : 

' ■ * - • ^ r 1 o- 



highjsuccess rates seen in the classrooms of highly effective teachers ex- ' 
1st, not only because the teachers avoid 'challenging students with material 
that is too difficult for them to. handle, but also because .the teachers see 
that students practice hew knowledge, and skill* sufficiently to' attain the 
level of overlearning. Even so, they move through the curriculum at" a brisk 
pace, because they keep students profitably engaged in academic- activities' 
most 6f the time. V • > ' " ' 

•Student s Need Direct Instruction from the Teacher Q 

- 

9 In general, students taught with structured Curricula do better than 
thope taught with more individualized or discovery learning approaches, 
and those who receive much of their instruction directly /rom the -teacher 
do better than those expected. tp learn on their own -or from one another 
^Bennett, 1976; Brojhy & Ever.t^on, 1976; Gage, ^1978; Good. '& Grouws , 1977; 
Good, 1979; McDonald £ Elia S ; 1976; RosenshWJ 1976^ Wright , 1975; 
Zimmerman •& Jaffe, 1977; Stalling & Kaskowitz.^Note 1; Stallings, et 
al., Note 3). It is ,diffetcult to imagine how 'it could, be otherwise;, 
despite the appeal and occasional elegance of humanistic and discovery 
learning theories ■ "* 

•*• ' 

yln order t) learn independently students must be able to read, under- 
stj|Jd, and follow directions - identify key concepts; and correct their 
own errors. Furthermore, fehe'y mus.t be willing and able 'to suf f 1- 

cierit levels of concentration and effort, This combination of ability^ * 
and motivation does not exist at all ambng student Jin ! th| early elementary 
grades, and probably exists in only a minority of/older students. In any^ 
case, students apparently leam^asic skills most efficiently when system- 
atically taught, monitored, and givam feedback by a teacher. 

* ' f 

Students in the early 'grades seem to require a lot of one-to-one dy- 
adic interaction with^the teacher, who fives' thenf'opportunities for * 



■ . .. ■».'■*' * ' - * 

I practice and feedback'. For efficiency reasons , most of this dyadic inter,- ,- v 

«»- «.••-. . 
i.'-y , action occ.urs ;T with in the small group setting, but it is dyadic tntei£ction . 

nevertheless. At these early grade levels, teachers who call on students 
< • , ' , <• 

« to recite in a predetermined patterned order during small group instruc- 

• ;- : tion^tend to be more successful than teachers whq call on students ran- "' 

'.w v ^ < 

• >_ domly (Anderson, Evertson,. & Brophy, 1979; Brophy and Evertson, 1976),. .» - 

» i ' t 

In part, this is because the pattern method provides structure to sfcu- / , 
^ dents who ma? need it and cuts down on the distractions caused by students' 

> . ♦ ■ • • ...•.•'•."•{.,>;•* 

attempting to coax the te/cher to call on them. Perhaps more importantly, 
however, this method automatically insures that all students* participate 
regularly and rUghly equally. Earlier research on the communication ol 
. teacher expectations to stiidentg (reviewed by Brophy & Good, 1974) showed 

^ ■ that teachers'who use Vhe random method do not acutally call on students 

* • • I . \ 

( randomly. Instead, they tend to call on high achieving students more of-.' ' 

ten than low. achieving students (and to provide longer~and higher quality 
response opportunities when they do call on them) , and,the~ more" assertive " ' 
students create more response opportunities for themselves than fche shy or* 
. > withdrawn students^ do .^Calling on. students ih a predetermined patterned t . 
order automatically redbces these discrepancies. ' ' * ' *> 

At higher ggkde levels,' the need for dyadic interactions between the * 
teacher and ,each individual student see^s to give way to W need for more 
^briskly paced lessons and act^idies in which th^majority of the teachers' * 
,^P^ications are directed to the group or class as a- whole rather-tnan \< < ' 
to'^^^^.^ Whole class 'presentations become thj usual setting... 
for introduction of neu> material, with small ^ronp activitik/ being use.d 
. more for remedial vork and extra work with students* who have difficulty ' > . 
keeping up. , By about fourth grade,, and increasingly thereafter/students / 
typipally do not have to interact individually 'with the teacher, but in- 
stead are able" to learn by paying attention to the teacher's presentation 

ERIC- ^ a ' . - • - 



of information to the- group aa'a whole (typically supplemented by interac- 
ts with a- few individuals).; In fact, at the higher gride levels, it 
may be counterproductive for. teachers to interrupt large group activities 
for any length of time in order to _deal with concerns specific to an indivi- 
dual student, because this may lead to loss of lesson momentum and problems 
of student inattention and disruption. 

. At any grade" level , " then', teachers must optimize their instruction so ' 
that they neither present too much too fast nor move too slowly with too . 
much' redundancy. The teacher effectiveness research of the ,1970's makes 
it clear that teachers who accomplish this task successfully will produce 
more, learning in their students, but it -does not yield much information 
about how the task can be accomplished: How much new information should 
be presented to the class in today's lesson? How much and*hat kind of 
practice or application opportunities will the class need? Who will need 
extra help, and what form should this help take? "when will the class be 
.."ready tq move on, and how will the teacher recognize' when this point has 
been reached? These are among the questions that will be addressed in the 
research of the 1980 1 s ,. particularly in studies of teachers' planning, think- 
ing, judgment, and decision making (cf. Clark & Yinger, ly 7 7; Snavexson, 1976) . 

/ 

Different Contexts Call for different Teacher^Behavior ^ 

One of the major contributions of the research of the 1970 'a was its 

atfention to context factors that can influence the anpropriateness or. " 
effectiveness of particular teacher behavior. Under context factors I 
would place a broad range of variables that would include student indivi- 
dual differences and status characteristics (age^ex, race/ethnicity, 
social class, intelligence, cognitive style), subject matter, group struc- 
ture *( individual vs. small group vs.. whole class), task. structure (lecture, 



discussion, recitation, dril,l> seatwork assignment), instructional goals 
roduce new matfe'rial vs, apply new material vs. review vs. generalize 
to new situations; promote mastery of basic^s^ills vs. promote interest 
or enrichment through, exploratorv ^ jjt ^ ' and even time of y ear 

(more attention to procedure? " required early in the year) M 

Few of these context factors JRiuied yet, and^none has been ±u^ 

vestigated systematica? ly . When investigators do study such context factors, 

however, they almost invariably report lignificant differences in (what 
constitutes ef fective^Treaqhing in the different contexts studied (Brophy & 
Evert son', 1978). 

« Some of these context differenced -combine to form larger patterns, as 
in the relationship between students age/intelligence/achievement level and 
the degree to wKlch the student is directly dependent upon the teacher for 
learning. In general, to the extent that students ere younger, less intelli- 
gent, and/or less far along in mastering the key objectives of a given curri- 
culum, teachers will need to structure their learning experiences, give 
more detailed and redundant instructions and explanations, interact more 
individually and .note often wlLh each .Ludetit, elicit overt responses to ques- 
tions and performance demaiuis, provide Individualized feedback, divide snj^t- 
work assignments |into smaller tegmenta ol devise wa>a to provide more tie 
quent monitoring and corrective feedback, and, in general, continually 
direct and supervise learning activities. Older, brighter, and more billed 
students can assume more of the burden for managing their own learning, es- 
pecially once they have made the transition from learning the tool skills 
as ends in themselves to using the tool skills a» means to learn other things. 
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Several aspects of cognitive development associated with Wvreitfent from 
Piaget's preoperationaf^eriod into the period of concrete operations are 
also important here, In particular, the development of meta-knowledge, 
meta-mem<fcry, ahd related akills will enable students to begin to approach 
learning tasks^ more systematically and with continuing awareness of what, 
they are trying to accomplish. Improved memory%1d concentration lead to 
'' the ability to work independency long . ! i plater variety of assign- 
ments. Other cognitive developments ^ combined with mastery of subskills v 
to over-learning, allow students to begin to be able to evaluate their work, 

to Know whether or uo t they underhand the task and how to go dbo « t . lng 

/ 

it. and to check their answers and identify errors. 

The fact that students can assume more and more of the responsibility 
for their own learning as they get older and more knowledgeable does not 
necessarily mean that /they should, however. At least with regard tV basic 
skill mastery, the da/a indicate that, within any particular grade level, 
students who get more/ direct instruction from their teacher will learn more 
than atudents who K et\es 8 direct tn»L , net i«u. Thu, . although fourth graders 
.an work ,uu. e Independently than tlL*L grade i.. and eighth g.adera more so 
lh "" 1 Lt 'J laJc13 ' JU —» lt„,tiu.n„.. from the u a j lei tt , ua i ua Important 
i*. 6 ,ade bwci , 0 kliiu.i aJ „h lcu lei o will h„ lu BL.ie cttL.lently 

H^u guided eni^iually (Uikm & K.lt, 19/5, Teiiwyswu. 19BU>. 

A second major cluster of content dependent relationships link, stu 
dent personality traits such as confidence-inhibition, aaser tiveness-shy- 
neaa, and field independent field dependence to the teaching v s.£vle dimen - 
0lona of demauJluguess-Mippoulvcucs and a bu B l» Coo nk Cl Impersonal style ver- 
aiiri an emptniola on waimLh and„MOre pci auiiall /.tid 1 utc t aCtiuUa . hLudetiLs w ho 
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are bright and confident, '. especially if fhey also tend toward a field inde- 
pendent cognitive style, tend to prefer to be, /Ad to achieve more when, taught 
by teachers who are oriented more toward subject matter than Individuals, and 
who are intellectually stimulating but also demanding in their interactions 
with students. Such teachers challenge their students to stretch themselves 
intellectually and to put forth the effort required to do the best that 
they can. Often they are sparing in their praise but detailed in their 
criticism, although both 'jflft^ and the criticise tend to be impersonal 
and concentrated on tt^O^f the academic performance in question. 
By demanding the. most from^RMents who are capable and desirous of 

fulfilling these demands, such teacher* tend to get the must from auc ». 
students . 

At the same time, however, they tend to terrorize or alienate other 

t 

students, mis includes all students who lack (or think they lack) the 
ability to meet the teacher'^ high standards, but most especially those 
who are anxious, insecure, or field dependent in cognitive style. These 
students are frightened and discouraged by' demands and criticism, but they 
respond well to support and encOui agemeut , especially tru,n teachers who 
act to know personally and eatabllah Lt.eiuaelvaa aa tnu>U iaL dnd co,. 

Corned h.i^^ '-"M , .ilat«ut aull„a. tJ tl 81 uc» lca ^ lp whu aic 

'. U -* 0t 0 - ,CCCOOt 1U ' -CUJ-..t.. ^, u,p , olt a... 1. ... u.eu , L, 

dema..dln 8 it l.^JeJ le ]ecllu.. u . p.mUl^nl tul lallu . e Lo deliver, 

but by fostering 1, gradually through praise" eucout.gcmeul , expressions 
of appreciation tor effort and shared pride and happiness for accomplish- 
ment, and »u on. This kind ot support and eucOui a 6 ame,u otealo Lo be lm 
poita.it foi u .ulo„ B ot lnsevute students o£ any kind 1.. a „y oea iu g , but 
especially ao tor studenta whose racial /ethnic group ot social elaaa mem 

1 

bership makes them part of a minority group attending a school dominated 
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by a majority group from which they are (or feel) excluded (Brophy & 
Evertson, 197 9 ; Kleinfeld, 1972; Peterson, 1977; . Solomon & Kendall; 1979; 
St. John, 1971; Wltkin, Moore ? Goodenough, & Cox, 1977). • . 

One Way to attempt to respond to this set of relationships would be 
to try to match teachers to students according to their styles and' prefer- 
ences. This may be especially appropriate at the college level, where 
choices of instructors teaching the same courses are often available, and 
where student styles ^preferences have become developed to the point' 
that some ^fcts will, T ,„nize and be ,Mr f( - r , ,, n them. However, 
both logical considerations and empirical data suggest -that such match- 
ing might not be in the lo„g ^ besL inters of the 
19 78). 

The logical problem here is that matching of tAia kind may reinforce 
existing styles or preferences and thus make already abnormal individuals 
more abnormal. In the case of students who .are 'overly anxious or. teacher- 
dependent, this is clearly not desirable. These students should get the 
support, and encouragement they Seed, but idealfy should be gradually weaned 
-ay from Lheir dependence. Such Students probably will be much better 
ott lu Lll e long run it they gradually lean, lo become more assertive, lo 
u,ak. accl a i oua _a Lok . responsibility to, the\ and to a dvanct~thel r 
' jM< ° V "" Wh "" Lh "> t»« tlakiug lalluiv. or disapproval. 

A ltho.. 6 h 1, la uOC d8 obvioU8> reinforcement of 'extremes of traiLa 
iike asserLiveness or field independence can be counterproductive too. 
Individuals with little interest in or tolerance for the thoughts or -feel- 
ings of their peers might become better rounded as persons if they learned 
lo pay .ore attention to social stimuli in addition to the^e logical 
—suctions, there are data /indlc.u, tI*.L teaching students in the 

t 

I ^ 
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style to which they are accustomed or the style which they preterms no, 
necessarily lea d to better achievement , ' even though lt might lead to better 
attitudes (Dorsel, 1975 ; Peterson, 1977; Petetson & Janicki, .1979)'. 

Thus, attempting to match students to teachers probably is neither 
feasible nor effective as a solution to- the problems of optimising educa- 
tion raised- by data on interactions between learner characteristics and 
teacher behaviors. Instead, students will probablybe better served in 
the long run if teachers are trained to recognize and respond appropriately 
to the needs and preferences of each individual student. Ideally, this ' 
would include not merely priding students w^T fi fiw, of ' treat _ 
UBUt Seem t0 require (° r at lease respondwell to) \the momenc, 

but also weaning them away f rom narrow and rigid preferences toward a more ~ 
flexible and differentiated tolerance for a,d ability to handle a broad 
variety of situations and people. ThuJ, students who need a lot of per- ' ' 
sonalized interaction and support would get it , but even while providing 
it, the teacher would be gradually weaning then, from such dependence Ind 
developing asser tiveness , frustration France, a nd self • assent and 



.... n..«ich o.. tea_hlu« of the l wo ' 3 rep t vScllLsj eu ^ us ^.^ , 

...... compared with what' was available previously. However, th e ^nowledg, 

accumulated is funded b y some lmpyiLanc lliIkitatload ^ quaIlflc . tW 

U ^ L „ln a awe .-clu.iv.1, to .,u-,a UI , „. b- . lc akilla 
.he ^wis iu ull _ Lei/ aiiJ Lhe ^ uiilciiium la ,J etai>hltany uigati ^ 
and sequenced. Ve , y X1,U. |„ kllowtl about what , ollsLlLuLea etttCLlve 
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teaching when the goal is to promote enrichment, discovery, or "personalized 
■ learning. T t does not seem likely that direct instruction will prove I 

•4 

to be the most effective method for these -purposes . 

Affective Outcomes 

The research on teaching in the 19 70 's also was focused mostly on 
cognitive goals, as measured by student performance on standardized achieve- 
ment tests. When progress toward affective goals (student attitudes to- 
ward the teacher or the subject matter) was investigated, the data revealed 
that patterns of teaching (.hat maximized positive student attitudes were 
not the same patterns that maximized student learning (Evertson, Anderson, 
Anderson, & Brophy, 1979; K Grouws. 197/; Fisher, et .1. t^te 4). 

This underscores the fact that effective teaching involve^optimizing 
and balancing trade-offs. Beyond a certain point, attempting to maX i-^ 
mize student learning will cause students to -feel unduly pressured and ^ 
thus reduce progress toward affective goals. Similarly, teachers who 
concentrate on maximizing positive student attitudes probably can ^ed, 
but *t a coat In progress toward achievement goals . The situation be- 
comes even mote complex when other guala are considered (promotion of 
social luUn.au,, al .J development of desirable group dynamics, p IoUlo 
Uo " ot H a J'^'«lv'tjlc c .l or moral development). 

i believe that the research of the 198u"s will include much more ' 1 

attention to suph affective outcomes and the te 3 cher behaviors that may 
be associated with them. Considerable progress has been made already, in 
Unking classroom reward structures and activity structure* to patterns 
of social cooperationVand interaction among classmates (Sharan, 1980; * 
S^Avln, 1980). We need more attention to Individual affective variables 
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* ' : ; < 

such as attitudes toward subject matter and school work, intrinsic tootiva- ^ 
tion to learn, v '^^|uation and reinforcement , and pride in, accomplish- • 

ment# "'^^^^ ^ ^ * i 

Progress is likely to come in these areas not merely because investi- 
gators are- developing interest in them, but because new data collection * 

- 

methods are being introduced. In the past, social and especially peirson- 
al development have been measured with questionnaires and other structured 
self -report instruments, with mostly unsatisfactory results. Too often, # 

. ' ... - , . .,> .*-'• 

the data collected with such instruments represent not so much students 1 
genuine perceptions, attitudes, oi>belief$ as the operation of response sets 
tangential to the affective variables supposedly being measured. When allowed 
to make more than two choices i,n responding tp an item, some students regularly 

use the extreme categories, and other students regularly avoid them. ' 
Many students will give answers that they > think will pleasefthe teacher - 
or the test administrator rather than report theiptrue perceptions or. 
attitudes. Many students wijjl D^oject in a defensive or ego-enhanc7ng 
way, claiming to be much happier or successful than they really^ are. 
These and other factors Introduce so much noise into students 1 responses 
lo stnicLuLtd aclt LepoiL d.n8 Lt uiueuts as to leirxler Ltipae reapoaseri virtu- 
ally aatltao daLa ^ 

Kc^oulI>, ^owcvei > in vcjI 1 gal ,u a li.UicaCt.i X t^S^Lden i t> ' dil'c^Live 
.development have begun lo collect d^ta that may b£ mora valid. Some 



(^einsttein & Middlestadt, 1979; Rohrkem^er* 1 , Note 5) have used open- 
ended interviewing, in which students are encouraged to^ report their 
perceptions in their own words. Others have employed extended and "thick 
description 11 forms or. observation to determine^Tiow students function in 
group situations (Webb, 1980) or respond when they are unable to solve a. 



~t~* problem -(^der-on, Note ». Still others' have 'investigated '* 
affective outcomes as they are perceived -and defined by teachers , based 
•\ on. their experiences /rather than by psychologists, based on theory (Prawat 
1980). ' ' . 

Explaining _Pr ocess-0utcome Ll nk^g, ) 

Most of the process-outcome linkages established by^he riKTch of - 
the 1970'. r^in purely empirical. iWt is, . even when we know that cer- 
tain teacher behavior is associated with higher levels of student lea'm-t 
ing. we do not know why. Sometimes the answer is (or at least seem:; ob 
" 1 ° US ' k ° l " th " ^ f* management .Mils that Increase the 

Percentages u f time that students are engaged In academic activitiesj iy 
-asons for other relationships are less obvious. For example, I noted 
earlier that teachers in the early grades who run their small group recita- 
tions by calling on students in a patterned order tend to be more success- 
ful than teachers who call on stVdenta randomly, and suggested several 
.possible reasons why this might be so. These are purely speculative, bow- 
ever, no oae has investigated U,e matter systematically." No , ls u clear 
why whol c „ iuaa lustration la usually u.ore ettecLi^ Lhao small g^oup 
luairncLluU art,, the r llat taw grades, why Luaehets In the early grades 
who ^alse .ure ,tLc„ lend Co be less cited 1 ve than teacher who praiae 
leaa often ( Ul why tbra fclatlonphip reverses in the higher grades), or 
why teachers who ask relatively more high-level questions tend to be less 
successful than teachers who ask fewer^igh-level questipns.. 

Progress in clearing up such mysteries will require research designed 
to identify the reasons underlying process-outcome relationships. 11,1s <* 
againlfylngs up the need for thick description and for attention to pro- - 
cess-process. relationships in addition to process-outaome relationships. 
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For example, consider the finding that teachers in the early grades who 
praise more often tend to be less successful in producing learning than 



«^^_J^£eachers who praise* less often,- Is this a direct and s]$|££ic effect of 
the praise itself , !or are difWrfences in praise /frequencies associated 



with other teacher differences th#t may, be more fundamental? Perhaps % y 
~ teacHers who praise "too often 11 are prone to praise inappropriately by 
offering positive comments. when the^perfo^ance does not deserve them, 
(If so, this may erode their credibility with the students. In. any case, v 
it raises questions about the A teachers ' intelligence or social percep- 
tiveness.) Perhaps teachers who praise frequently tend to be more inter- 
ested in affective than in co^itive objectives, so that the process-out-^ 
come relationships spring from teacher values rather than^pecessarily 
from teacher^abilities . ,Until studies providing thick description / 

of how teachers who differ in praise frequency both teach in general ^d 
praise in particular become available, we remain unable to choose between 
tjiese and other possible explanations for the process-outcome relationships 
involving pmlttt. 

Aiiolhei piobidu wllti Lh*. leaeaicl, ot the l^/U'^ la that it 1 0 L aWc J 
U»e udiuL.i ^ilailwt oAi^tlug dinun 6 touLempuidiy Leadicii, v ,n Lho pro 



» .aLidblcfiF^Luaied. When all Leachetb pert^iui certain benavluia either 



well 01 pooily, ciid restricted variation in the behavlora will prevent 
them from correlating* significantly with outcomes , even when they may be 
important ( c f. Anderson, Evertson, & Brophy, 1979). Even where there is 
good varlmicc aiuuug teachers , »o that significant correlations are ob- 
tained, theae data do not yield specific guidelines for instruction. To 
stay with /ur example, data from the early grades indicating a negative ^ 



r 

relationship between ptf|M|^ld stUfotent' learning^^g^st jthat Sfcffe, effec- 
tive teachers Upraise "$lf^ften^ relative to more^efftctive teacher 
Even if this correlational relationship should prove to result from a direc 
causal link be4\*een frequency of praise and. student learning* (which seems 
unlikely), it does not provide specific guidance to tochers. How much 
praise is too much? What is the optimal amount? Attempts to answer these 
questions would require examination of plots and regression lines, not 
Jmere reporting of correlational relationships . ^ 

*» * - ■ ' t A * 

% Furthermore, even if such analyses were potflp leted and yielded reason- 

ably specific guidelines^ abuat frequency of praise ( M Praj|se i07 o ut correct 

answers. u ), the resulting guidelines vroul^l be silent regarding when and 

• > v ^ ^ 

how to praise* More complete guidelines would require attention te the 

target of the v praise. ( l Save your praise for brilliant or pr<eativ<e answers 

or for completed work that results from considerable ef fort. rt ) , ^the nature 

of J^e student ("Concentrate praise on students who seem to need it an,' 
j;espcjnd well to it; praise performance that represents noteworthy p tL) - 
<> gress or accomplishment for thia particular student, even if more taldiiLctd 
peerd do Letter, ") , the oetrlng or oouLcaI < "Minimise pralao dining pub- 
^ ic ' IcSaoiia diid recitations, Lcoduae U JljUacib trom the 

leaa$u and may eiubarrado certain a tuden La . ") f and th«_ uhr anting ot the 



praise itself ("praise should be contingent upon apecific aecompl ishmeru 

M- ' ' ' - 

and should call attention to this accomplishment by describing it/ 1 ).. 

So far, most process-outcome research has confined itself to measuring 
only the frequency of teacher-behavior variables, without building in 
the qualitative and coritext-spectff ic x distinctions implied in these guide- 
lines for praising. Such guidelines can be derived from theoretical sources 
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and from otlfl?r kinds of classroom data (Brophy, in press), but they cannot 
be observed" or tested in jproce^s-outcome research until such research be- 
gins tr> introduce eVen mo^complex and sophisticated methods of, observ- 
ing, coding, and anSlyzfng teacher behavior. . ' 

\" The Research of £he 1980 f s ♦ 
. Th^e process-outcome research of the 1970 f s has convincingly ' linked' * * 
a complex^of variables involving classroom management and organization 
skills, direct instruction, and student engagement/time on task 
to students' residual gains on end-of-yeaif standardized tests tff'btesic • 
skills.. This'has been an important- contribution . However, as I hav^ • 

noted elsewhere (Brophy, 1979b), additional Studies with th^ same' general 

. ; 

research design age doomed to continue replicating these basic relation- 



ships without adding important new f < findings . The, problem is that teach- 
er differences on the classroom management/direct instruction/student- 
engagement cluster are so basic and tar, reaching as to mask the effect 
of more tedLdcud or oubt.le vat 1 ablet* . such as the sequencings and clarity 

s 

ot pLcacaLdLloua ul Lhe Leaclict'o atylc of queSLiouiug and* delivering 
feedback aLuJciUo. UoOBequeu L 1 y t leaearcheia luLeres Le^i *iu process 

ouLcume linKagea will be shifting to new ^a^radignis in the 1980's. > 

To investigate subtle instructional variables efficiently, it will 
be necessary to control or at least ^imit the variation in teachers 1 class- 
room management skills and time spent in direct instruction, and to shift 
from studying effects across a school year on end~of~year achievement tests 

V 

to studying immediate or at, least short-term outcomes of instruction; In 



addition to performance on tests, these outcpmes will include student be- 

. i " ' t 

haviors traditionally classified as process variables rather than product 
variables: attention, to' teacher presentations, performance during refcita- 
tions, engagement ir^seatwork assigiyients , and so onv Even where test data 
are used, the emphasis will switch from broad, norm -referenced tests to 
much briefer criterion -refeerence^ tests for mas tery of the specific cbn- • 
&ht taught during the periods of instruction under study. N * 

Some of this work will be experimental, asuAn the recent^series of v 
programmatic studies on teacher clarity conducted by L«md and Smith (1979). 
Most of the work will probably still be naturalistic. In eithel: case, it 
will be important, to move beyond the familiar but largely rmative 
decision- oriented evaluation study "fWhich is more effective, method A or ^ 
methcfd B?), and begin to address more sophisticated process r outcome questions 
(Wliat are the simil^l^^ies and differences in the effects o^ # methofl^ and 
method B? Ajre there trade-offs, such that method A is more effective for 
certain objectives but method B is more effective for other objectives? 
If one method is better than the other, why is this so-^what are its 

-immediate effects* on students durii(\^ actual instruction that seem to ex- 
plain the performance differences observed later op. ^he test?). 

^ I believe that the research of the 1980 's will begin to address these 



itematically , 



questions systematically, a|ftl in the process, will start tp achieve the 
first real integration of research on teaching with research on learning. 
In order to analyze and explain' why teachefcr behaviors have the effects 
that they do or> students, it will be necessary to link teacher -behaviors 

/ 



, to immediate a,ni$ short-term student outcomes suoh as mathemagenic."* behaviors 

. " ■ t 

.attention and task engagement, success rates, response sets, and error ^ 
patterns. As researched, studying teaching pay more attention- to context, 
especially to^teacheri' immediate goals, we should Tjegin. to See more specif 

fic identification of relevant , student-behavior variables and .specification 

' > ' . - I. ■ 

of ideal student outcomes. Influenced by Doyle (1977) and others who' have 

taken an ecological perspective in analyzing classrooms a n d apgui-ag for* bal- 
ancing the emphasis on the teacher with an equal focus on the student, re- 
searchers studying teaching have begun to analyze the performance demands 
that different teaching behaviors imp.se on students. This may be only ' 
• the first step in What will eventually beeome a genuine integration of ' 
research o^ teaching with res^rch otj learning. * . u' . 

Integrartio,n with Resear ch P n Learning 

• • ^ s 

While these events are occurring in research on teaching, some paral- 
lel' changes have been occurring In research on ct^rriculum organization and 

learning. Traditionally, researchers interested in the application of 

4 

the idea* of learning theorists such as Gagne', Glaser, or Keller have con- 
ceutLdted the! ef forta on curriculum de velopment . In particular, there 
V* be *f n a foc Hf un the fo ™ otgduizatlon dt curriculum- rather than 

+ ) i 
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Mathemagenic activities are student behaviors relevant to achieve- 
ment of instructional objectives: attending or orientir^g to relevant 
input, processing the input and translating it i^to internal speech or 
representations, segmenting the input Into meaningful units,. and so <on. 



upon its delivery, to the; learner . ' The result has been . ah accumulation 
•of knowledge about how traditional instructional materials (text books, 
workbooks) can be improved, supplemented,, or even replaced by innova- 
tions such as programmed texts, audiovisual instructional systems, or 
computer-directed learning. Researchers In this i, tradition have had lit- 
tle to\say; however, about the /.'delivery, system" which has always been " 
dominant at the elementary and secondary leyeljnd-^s^ifcely to" remain 
so in the future: the classroom teacher. * , ' T^^N. ' * 

This, too, is changing.^ Researchers from the learning and curriculum 
development tradition have largely llandoned the notion 7 of developing a 
^teacher proof 'J, curriculum and have be'gun to ,t urn serious attention to 
st^dy of the teacher behaviors "involved in curriculuj&4|^Lementation/ 
The DISTAR program, for example, includes a modeV. of instruction along 
with curricula and materials In its learning program. Recent experimental . 
work done in classrooms implementing the DISTAR program has yielded ussikul, 
information about the nature' and sequencing of examples used to introduce 
concepts (Carnine, 1980) and about teacher control of lesson. pacing and 1 
error rates (Carnine, 1976). McKenzie and H^nry (1979) have shown that 
teacher presentations of the-' same- content tend to be more effective when 
they Include "test-like- events" that require each individual in the ..lass 
to respond actively than when they merely require the majority of indivi- 
duals to passively observe while a few peers .respond! • * 

.Just as educational psychologists concerned with learning and curri- 
culum development have become interested in teacher behaviors, develop- 
mental psychologists have become interested in children's cognitive function- 
ing.' Case (1975, 1978), for example, has developed guidelines for gearing 
the demands, of instruction to the deyel oomental capacities of learners. Blank 



(1973) has considered the types of questions and performance demands n.at 
may be needed for effective instruction of inhibited or uncommunicative 
young learners. Zimmerman "(Zimmerman & Jaffe^ 1977; Zimmerman & Blotrvgr, 
1979) has studied modeling as an Instructional strategy. J 

In general , then, process-outcome researchers are becoming more in- 
terested in learner variables just as educational and developmental psych- 
ologists are becoming more interested in, teacher variables. The develop- 
ment and merging of these interests should fuel a major trend in the 1980's: 
research on teaching that springs from concern about the thinking and be- 
havior that the teaching is supposed' to Stimulate in studertfs ^( that (is , 
the immediate outcomes of teaching as observed 'in students' process behavior 
This emphasis is sorely needed, especially in research on seatwork and 
remedial instruction. 

Heretofore, research on teaching has concentrated on teacher-student 
interaction during public lessons and recitations. Yet, students in most 
classrooms spend more than half of their time in seatwork (Rosenshine & Ber- 
liner, 1978; Fisher, et al. , Note 4). We need much more information on the 
kinds of seatwork that are appropriate and on how teachers can effectively 
present the seatwork to students, monitor their performance, and provide 
feedback as needed. Anderson (in progress) has begun r to address this prob- 
lem. * 

Little is known about effective remedial instruction either. The 
diagnoses and prescriptions of supposed experts (specialists in learning 
disabilities, remedial teaching, and related fields) are not even reliable, 
let alone established as valid or effective (Weinshank, Note 7). Curriculum 
guides and* teachers' manuals do not provide much help here (typi- 
cally they assume implicitly that students will learn without difficulty; 



in any case, they present little or no advice -on what to do when diffi-* 
cultiea arisey). Recent work in reading and mathematics learning has 
begun to focus on the heuris-tics that students devise foi: comprehending 
curriculum content and responding to practice exercises, and on the kinds 
of errors they are 'likely ,to make' (and the reasons for them). Much more 
information is needed on how teachers can identify ^he processes students 
are using to respond to content, diagnose students' errors, and respond 
with effective remedial teaching. Some of this research will be' content 
specific to the point that it will be of interest only to subject matter 
specialists. However, it seems likely that several general types of stu- 
dent confusion can be identified, leading to the development of specific, 
principles for teachet response to each type. Eventually, this type of 
research should produce guidelines that teachers can use to respond to 
questions such as the following. When should '..teachers withhold help 
and merely require or encourage students to overcome confusion on their 
own? When should teachers give the answer? When should "they give clues 
that will provide help to the students but still require them to generate 
at least part of the solution on their own? . What, kinds of clues are appro- 
priate (and are somk kinds counterproductive)? What are the key differences 
between responding to a student who understands the process but has made a 
mechanical error versus a student who has used an incorrect process versus a 
student who has missed a key* item of information versus a student who is 
completely confused and does not even know how to begin? 

The Role of Teacher Values, Judgment, and Decision Makin g 
Raising such questions serves as a reminder that /teaching is highly 
complex, involving constant monitoring of learner response and adjustment 
to deal with^whatever contingencies arise. Research W teaching can inform 
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teachers About the probable outcomes of thetp decisions, but cannot make 
those decisions for them, even within the relatively restricted domain 
of decisions solely concerned with maximizing student learning (without 
consideration of other worthy objectives) 

So long as teachers must deal with classes of 25 or 30 students instead 
of tutoring single individuals, there will be trade-offs between meeting 
the needs of any individual and meeting the needs of other individuals 
or of the class as. a group. This necessarily requires the application 
of values, and not just skills. Thus, although teaching can and should 
become much more of a data-based applied science than it is now, it will 
always remain at least partly a clinical profession involving planning, 
judgment, and decision making. 
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